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A  special  meeting  of  the  Union  League  was  held 
in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Club  House  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  June  24,  1895.  About  four 
hundred  members  of  the  League  were  present, 
including  many  of  the  leading  Republican  bankers, 
business  men  and  professional  men  of  the  city. 
President  Silas  W.  Pettit  presided,  and  Vice- 
President  Joseph  G.  Darlington  acted  as  Secretary. 

MR.  PATTERSON’S  SPEECH. 

Mr.  C.  Stuart  Patterson  said : — 

Mr.  President: — I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
which  I  now  read  : — 

“  The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  faithful  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  and  believing  it  to  be  the  settled  doctrine  of  the 
party  that  the  honor  of  the  Nation  and  the  interests  of  its 
citizens  require  the  maintenance  of  a  National  currency, 
every  dollar  of  which,  whether  in  gold,  silver  or  notes, 
shall  be  of  stable  value  and  of  equal  purchasing  power, 
hereby  declares  its  opposition  to  the  debasement  of  the 
National  currency  by  the  admission  of  silver  to  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  at  the  arbitrary  ratio  of  16  to  1.” 

THE  RESOLUTION  EXPLAINED. 

It  is  important,  Mr.  President,  to  understand  clearly  the 
precise  scope  and  import  of  the  resolution.  It  is  directed  to 
meet  the  proposition  pending  before  the  country  at  this 
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time.  That  pending  proposition  is  not  that  of  international 
bimetallism  upon  an  assured  basis,  but  it  is  that  of  admit¬ 
ting  silver  under  the  independent  action  of  this  country  to 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  in  the  mints  of  the  United  States 
at  the  purely  arbitrary  ratio  of  16  to  I ,  and  that  arbitrary 
ratio  of  i6to  i  is  mentioned  in  the  resolution  simply  because 
that  ratio  is  the  precise  proposition  which  is  put  before  the 
country  by  the  opponents  of  sound  and  honest  money  at 
this  time. 

FREE  COINAGE  DEFINED. 

Now  what  does  free  coinage  mean  ?  It  means,  taking  the 
figures  of  1894,  when  the  average  market  price  of  silver  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  was  sixty-three  and  a-quarter  cents, 
that  anybody  may  take  sixty -three  and.  a-quarter  cents’  worth 
of  silver  to  the  mints  of  the  United  States  and  obtain  there¬ 
for  the  money  of  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of  one 
dollar  and  twenty-nine  cents,  thereby  making  for  himself  on 
every  ounce  of  silver  delivered  to  the  mints  a  profit  of  sixty- 
five  and  three-quarter  cents.  That  is  the  precise  proposition 
which  is  put  before  this  country  at  the  present  time.  That 
is  the  proposition  which  the  business  interests  of  this  country 
are  expected  to  approve,  and  that  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
at  the  present  time  there  are  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  sixteen  and  a-half  millions  of  dollars  of  subsidiary 
coin,  more  than  three  hundred  and  seventy  millions  in  silver 
dollars,  and  a  quantity  of  bullion,  more  than  enough  to  coin 
one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  million  standard  silver  dol¬ 
lars;  making  a  total  stated  in  dollars  of  five  hundred  and 
sixty-four  and  a-half  million  dollars,  or  more  than  nine  times 
the  quantity  of  silver  which  this  country  has  ever  been  able 
to  keep  in  circulation  as  coin  at  any  one  time. 

The  proposition,  stated  in  that  way,  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  silver  agitation  is  not  to 
put  more  silver  into  circulation,  but  that  the  real  purpose  of 
those  who  mine  or  own  silver  bullion  is  to  sell  their  bullion 
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to  the  Government,  and  to  realize  an  exorbitant  profit  on  it, 
and  the  real  purpose  of  such  silver  advocates  as  may  not 
happen  to  be  interested  in  the  production  or  the  ownership 
of  silver,  is  simply  to  create  an  inflation  of  the  currency. 


THE  AMOUNT  OF  THE  CIRCULATION. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
money  which  the  country  has  at  the  present  time  ?  The 
country,  regarding  its  coins  and  regarding  its  notes  in  circu¬ 
lation,  has  to-day  very  nearly  as  much  money  in  circulation 
as  it  has  had  at  any  time  in  its  history,  for  it  has  now  a 
circulation  per  capita  of  $22.69  as  compared  with  $18.03 
1873,  and  when  you  also  take  into  consideration  the  modern 
conditions  of  business  and  the  changes  that  have  been  made 
in  business  by  the  banking  facilities  of  to-day,  and  by  the 
operations  of  clearing  houses  for  banks  and  of  clearing 
blouses  for  stock  exchanges — when  you  take  all  these  things 
into  consideration,  you  will  see  that  the  country  has  at  the 
present  time  a  vastly  greater  amount  of  circulating  medium 
than  it  has  had  at  any  time  in  its  history.  The  last  report 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  shows  that  95  per  cent, 
of  the  business  of  the  banks  and  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
the  retail  business  of  the  country  is  transacted  by  the 
exchange  of  credits,  and  without  the  use  of  anv  coin  or 
notes.  All  scientific  economists  are  agreed  that  the  per 
capita  theory  of  circulation  is  as  obsolete  and  as  little  suited 
to  the  conditions  of  to-day  as  the  practice  of  barter. 

Now,  why  the  arbitrary  ratio  of  16  to  1  ?  Why  not  1 5  to 
1  ?  Why  not  12  to  1  ?  Why  not  1  to  1  ?  The  contention 
of  the  silver  advocates  is  that  while  the  condition  of  the 
markets  of  the  world  is  such  that  the  actual  market  ratio  of 
silver  to  gold  is  about  32  to  1,  yet  it  is  perfectly  practicable 
and  entirely  possible  for  this  Government,  acting  alone,  by 
its  unaided  exertions,  without  reference  to  any  international 
agreement,  to  maintain  silver  in  circulation  at  the  arbitrary 
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ratio  of  16  to  i.  There  is  no  magic  in  the  numbers  1 6  and 
I.  If  this  country  can  now  maintain  gold  and  silver  coin 
at  that  ratio,  it  can  with  equal  certainty  maintain  the  parity 
of  value  at  the  ratio  of  I  to  I,  or  it  can  enforce  a  legislative 
declaration  that  silver  is  intrinsically  of  greater  value  than 
gold.  If  gentlemen  will  look  at  the  history  of  the  country, 
they  will  see  that  the  maintenance  of  an  artificial  legal  ratio 
at  variance  with  the  commercial  ratio  of  the  two  metals,  is 
an  absolute  impossibility. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  COINAGE. 

The  country  was  first  called  upon  to  meet  this  question 
in  1792  when  the  mint  was  established.  Under  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  in  1792,  a  system  of  bimetallism 
was  adopted,  not  an  arbitrary  system  of  bimetallism,  but  an 
intelligible  and  rational  system,  a  system  of  bimetallism 
which  was  based  upon  the  proposition  that  you  cannot  have 
a  legal  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  which  is  to  be  stable  and  effec¬ 
tive  if  that  ratio  differ  in  any  respect  from  the  market  ratio. 
That  system  was  adopted  upon  two  reports,  one  of  which, 
was  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 
However  much  those  gentlemen  differed  upon  various  ques¬ 
tions,  they  were  upon  this  question  agreed ;  and  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  in  the  civilized  world  has  agreed  with 
them  ever  since. 

Mr.  Jefferson  then  said:  “The  proportion  between  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  is  a  mercantile  problem  altogether.” 
Mr.  Hamilton  said  :  “  There  can  hardly  be  a  better  rule  in. 
any  country  for  the  legal  than  the  market  proportion,”  and, 
he  added,  “as  the  ratio  of  1  to  15  is  so  nearly  conformable 
to  the  state  of  the  markets,  and  best  agrees  with  that  of  our 
own,  it  will  probably  be  found  the  most  eligible.”  The  act 
of  1792  did  not  make  silver  the  unit.  It  made  the  dollar 
the  unit,  and  it  provided  for  the  coinage  of  the  unitin  silver, 
and  for  the  coinage  of  multiples  of  the  unit  in  gold.  The 
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legal  ratio  of  I  to  1 5  was  then  adopted,  and  that  ratio  con¬ 
tinued  in  force  until  1834.  You  will  observe  that  the  effect 
of  the  legislation  of  1792  was  not  the  establishment  of  a 
double  standard,  meaning  thereby  two  standards  of  differing 
value,  but  it  was  the  establishment  of  one  standard,  repre¬ 
sented  in  either  of  the  two  metals,  and  at  a  legal  ratio  which 
was  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  market  ratio  of  the 
values  of  the  two  metals. 

Mr.  Hamilton  also  said  in  1792,  “  one  consequence  of  over¬ 
valuing  either  metal  in  respect  to  the  other  is  the  banishment 
of  that  which  is  undervalued.  If  two  countries  are  supposed, 
in  one  of  which  the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  is  1  to  16, 
as  the  other  is  1  to  15,  gold  being  worth  more  and  silver 
less  in  one  than  in  the  other,  it  is  manifest  that  in  their  recip¬ 
rocal  payments  each  will  select  that  species  which  it  values 
least  to  pass  to  the  other  where  it  is  valued  most. 

It  is  evident  that  as  often  as  the  country  which  overrates 
either  of  the  metals  receives  a  payment  in  the  metal,  it  gets 
a  less  actual  quantity  than  it  ought  to  do,  or  than  it  would 
do  if  the  rate  was  a  just  one.  It  is  also  equally  evident  that 
there  will  be  a  constant  effort  to  make  payment  to  it  in  that 
species  to  which  it  has  annexed  an  exaggerated  estimation 
wherever  it  is  current  at  a  less  proportional  value ;  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  very  natural  effect  of  these  two  causes 
not  only  that  the  mass  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  country 
in  question  would  consist  chiefly  of  that  kind  to  which  it 
had  given  an  extraordinary  value,  but  that  it  would  be  abso¬ 
lutely  less  than  if  they  had  been  duly  proportioned  to  each 
other.” 

That  which  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hamilton  in  1792  is 
the  condition  of  things  which  did  come  to  pass  in  this  coun¬ 
try  after  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1792,  and  after  the 
enactment  of  the  law  of  1834,  and  which  will  again  come  to 
pass  in  this  country  in  this  year  if  silver  be  now  admitted  to 
free  coinage  at  the  arbitrary  ratio  of  16  to  1  when  its  market 
ratio  is  more  than  32  to  1. 
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Every  man  who  is  conversant  with  practical  business 
affairs  knows  that  when  you  have  two  currencies  in  circula¬ 
tion,  the  one  a  currency  of  less  value,  and  the  other  a  cur¬ 
rency  of  greater  value,  and  when  the  two  currencies  are  not 
in  fact  convertible  at  par,  that  which  was  predicted  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  will  happen,  and  the  currency  of  greater  value  will 
inevitably  be  driven  out.  This  country  would  now  be  put  upon 
a  silver  basis  and  reduced  to  the  level  of  Mexico  and  coun¬ 
tries  of  that  class  if  it  should  undertake  to  maintain  in  con¬ 
current  circulation  gold  and  an  unlimited  amount  of  debased 
silver  coin.  Upon  that  aspect  of  the  question,  let  me  read 
to  you  a  letter  from  a  Philadelphian,  who  is  the  president  of 
a  railroad  upon  the  Mexican  border.  He  writes  :  “  I  have 
always  been  in  favor  of  gold  money,  but  this  free  coinage 
will  cut  labor  in  half,  so  that  I  have  my  doubts  but 
that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  employers  to  have  free 
coinage,  as  it  means  cheap  labor.  I  have  been  coming 
here  for  ten  years,  and  I  have  seen  a  Mexican  dollar 
go  from  So  cents  to  48  cents,  and  the  price  of  labor  in 
Mexico  is  the  same.  About  the  City  of  Mexico  section  men 
get  37 y2  cents,  Mexican  money,  a  day,  and,  I  am  told,  work 
hard.  I  am  employing  men  as  low  as  75  cents,  Mexican 
money,  a  day  ;  and  one  man  transfers,  with  a  shovel,  over  a 
car  of  coal  a  day  from  our  cars  of  twenty  tons  each  to  the 
cars  of  the  Mexican  National,  which  is  a  narrow  gauge. 
With  the  gold  value  of  our  wages  cut  in  half,  our  farmers 
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and  manufacturers  would  have  very  cheap  labor,  and  should 
be  able  to  profitably  compete  with  the  world  in  foreign 
markets.  It  would  make  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor 
poorer.” 

I  beg  to  commend  this  letter  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Manufacturers’  Club. 

In  1792  the  ratio  was  established  at  15  to  1.  Gold  was 
then  undervalued.  The  market  ratio  at  that  time  was  15.17 
to  1,  and  that  slight  difference  of  seventeen  one  hundredths 
of  one  per  cent,  drove  gold  absolutely  out  of  circulation, 
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yet  that  difference  is  trivial  in  comparison  with  that  which 
would  prevail  in  this  country  if,  in  the  face  of  the  conditions 
of  to-day,  silver  were  to  be  admitted  to  free  coinage  at  16  to 
i.  In  1834  the  gold  dollar  was  reduced  from  24.30  grains 
to  23.22  grains,  and  the  ratio  was  thereby  changed  to  16.002 
to  1.  In  1837  the  weight  of  the  silver  dollar  was  reduced 
from  416  grains  to  412^  grains,  but  with  the  same  amount  of 
fine  silver  remaining  in  it,  namely,  3711^  grains,  and  the 
ratio  was  thereby  changed  to  15.988  to  1.  The  effect  of  the 
changed  ratios  of  1834  and  1837  was  to  undervalue  silver 
just  as  gold  had  been  undervalued  before  by  the  ratio  of 
1792,  and,  in  the  then  state  of  the  markets  of  the  world, 
silver  was  driven  out  of  circulation  just  as  gold  had  been 
driven  out  of  circulation  before.  The  fractional  silver  was, 
in  1837,  made  token  money,  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  fine 
silver  in  each  coin.  The  Act  of  1873  designedly  and 
intentionally  omitted  the  silver  dollar  from  the  coinage  list, 
for  the  very  practical  reason  that  there  was  no  real  popular 
demand  for  silver  coins  of  larger  denomination  than  fifty-cent 
pieces.  Judge  Kelley,  a  distinguished  member  of  this  Club, 
in  reporting  that  act  to  the  House,  said,  “  The  committee 
went  over  it,  line  by  line,  and  word  by  word.”  It  is  the  fact 
that  the  bill  was  for  more  than  three  years  before  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  it  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  Judge  Kelley 
said,  in  his  speech  on  that  occasion,  “  under  the  existing 
conditions  it  is  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  retain  the 
double  standard.” 

Now,  from  1873  on,  while  there  has  been  an  increased 
production  of  gold,  there  has  also  been  a  very  largely 
increased  production  of  silver.  In  1873  the  world’s  produc¬ 
tion  of  silver  was  $63,000,000,  in  1893,  it  was  $209,000,000, 
and  in  1894  it  was  $214,500,000.  In  1893,  of  the  total  silver 
production  of  $209,000,000,  the  United  States  produced 
$77,500,000,  and  Mexico  produced  $26,500,000.  In  1S94, 
of  the  total  production  of  $2 14,500,000,  the  United  States 
produced  $64,000,000,  and  Mexico  produced  $60, OOO, OOO, 
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an  increase  as  compared  with  1893  for  Mexico  from 
$26,500,000  to  $60,000,000,  and  a  decrease  for  the  United 
States  from  $77,500,000  to  $64,000,000.  With  the 
increased  production  of  silver,  under  the  stimulus  of  free 
coinage,  if  free  coinage  were  to  come,  and  with  the 
cheap  labor  of  Mexico,  is  there  any  reason  to  expect  that 
the  price  of  silver  could  be  kept  up  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  ? 

It  is  idle  to  talk  of  regulating  the  price  of  any  commodity 

by  legislation.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  over  and  over 

again  since  the  world  began.  It  never  has  succeeded  and  it 

never  can  succeed,  for  the  laws  of  trade  are  stronger  than 

the  legislation  of  any  country.  Indeed,  the  only  way  in 

which  international  bimetallism  can  be  made  continuouslv 
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effective  is  by  creating  internationally  so  large  a  demand  for 
silver  as  to  keep  up  its  price  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
If  international  bimetallism  can  do  that  it  will  succeed.  If 
it  cannot  do  that  it  will  be  as  ineffective  as  national  silver 
monometallism.  But,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  as  certain 
as  the  day,  that  no  country  acting  singly  and  alone,  can  pos¬ 
sibly  hope  under  free  coinage  to  maintain  gold  and  silver  at 
a  parity  of  value.  There  is  a  curious  illustration  of  an 
attempt  to  regulate  values  by  legislation  which  occurred 
somewhat  early  in  the  history  of  this  country — in  the  days 
when  hogsheads  of  tobacco  were  the  medium  of  exchange 
in  the  Colony  of  Virginia.  The  finances  of  the  Colony  had 
fallen  into  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  its  debts  had  in¬ 
creased,  its  creditors  were  clamorous,  and  there  was  not 
enough  tobacco  in  the  Colonial  treasury  to  meet  those  debts. 
But  there  was  one  statesman  who  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 
He  reminded  the  assembled  legislators  that  there  were  in  the 
warehouses  and  belonging  to  the  Colony  a  certain  number 
of  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  and  he  said  to  them  :  “You  have 
the  control  of  legislation.  What  is  there  to  prevent  your 
stamping  each  hogshead  of  tobacco  as  containing  double  the 
number  of  pounds  of  tobacco  which  it  really  does  contain? 


Do  that  and  you  are  out  of  the  difficulty.”  That  is  the 
argument  which  the  advocates  of  the  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver  make  to-day,  and  that  is  what  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  now  asked  to  do.  It  is  asked  to  stamp  fifty 
cents’  worth  of  silver  as  being  worth  a  dollar  of  silver.  By 
one  of  the  curious  coincidences  of  history  the  man  who 
made  that  proposition  in  Virginia  rejoiced  in  the  name  of 
Bland.  He  must  have  been  the  ancestor  logically,  if  not 
legally,  of  that  distinguished  member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  whose  name  and  fame  are  inseparably  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  silver  coinage. 

You  will  remember  that  specie  payments  had  been  sus¬ 
pended  in  1 86 1,  and  that  they  were  not  resumed  until  Janu¬ 
ary  i,  1879.  The  Act  of  1873  was,  therefore,  passed  when 
neither  gold  nor  silver  were  in.  circulation  in  this  country 
as  money.  So  far  as  the  demonetization  of  silver  is  con¬ 
cerned,  that  act  failed  of  practical  effect,  for  in  1878,  and 
preceding  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  the  Bland- 
Allison  Act  was  passed,  requiring  the  monthly  purchase 
and  coinage  into  legal-tender  dollars  of  not  less  than  two 
nor  more  than  four  million  dollars  worth  of  silver  bullion. 
Under  that  act  the  Government  purchased  more  than  two 
hundred  and  ninety-one  millions  of  ounces  of  silver  bullion,, 
and  coined  more  than  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
millions  of  silver  dollars,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
demand  thereby  created  for  silver  bullion,  its  price  fell  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  In  1890  the  Sherman  Act  directed 
the  monthly  purchase  of  four  and  one-half  million  ounces 
of  silver  bullion,  to  be  paid  for  in  Treasury  notes,  and 
declared  it  to  be  “  the  established  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  maintain  the  two  metals  (gold  and  silver)  on  a  parity  with 
each  other  upon  the  present  legal  ratio  (15.988  to  1),  or 
such  ratio  as  may  be  provided  by  law.”  Under  that  law  the 
Government  bought  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
million  ounces  of  silver,  which  cost  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  millions  of  dollars,  and  which  are  now  worth 
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about  one  hundred  and  one  millions  of  dollars.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  Act  of  1890,  the  market  price  of  silver  con¬ 
tinued  to  fall.  Has  not  the  Government  done  enough,  and 
have  not  the  people  been  sufficiently  taxed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  owners  of  the  silver  mines  ? 

You  have  not  forgotten  the  summer  of  1893.  There  is 
not  a  man  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  who  is  not  poorer 
by  reason  of  the  panic  of  that  year,  and  that  panic  was  in 
part  traceable  to  the  evil  operation  of  the  Acts  of  1 8/8 
and  1890,  and,  in  part,  due  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  attack  on 
the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  country.  When,  on 
November  1,  1893,  the  repealing  statute  was  passed,  the 
country  again  began  to  climb  upward  to  the  heights  of 
prosperity. 

The  chief  functions  of  money  are  to  serve  as  a  measure  of 
value  and  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  As  a  measure  of  value 
it  must  have  a  market  value  as  a  commodity  as  nearly  stable 
as  possible,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  stability  of  that 
market  value,  the  relation  between  its  supply  and  demand 
must  be  as  nearly  constant  as  possible.  As  a  medium  of 
exchange  it  must,  for  all  transactions,  be  of  great  value  and 
of  little  bulk,  and,  for  international  transactions,  it  must  be  of 
an  intrinsic  value  equivalent  to  its  face  value.  Tried  by 
these  tests  gold  is  the  only  metal  which,  under  existing  con¬ 
ditions,  satisfactorily  fulfills  the  functions  of  money.  Silver 
fails  to  fulfill  them,  and  the  best  evidence  that  it  fails  to  fulfill 
them  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  from  the  establishment 
of  the  Mint  in  1792  and  down  to  1878  it  was  found  necessary 
to  coin  but  little  more  than  eight  millions  of  silver  dollars,  and 
that,  during  the  whole  history  of  the  Government,  it  has  never 
been  possible,  even  with  the  inducement  of  free  transpor¬ 
tation  from  the  Government  offices,  to  force  more  than  sixty- 
seven  millions  of  dollars  into  circulation  at  any  one  time.  In 
the  face  of  these  facts  it  is  nothing  less  than  absurd  to  talk 
of  the  existence  of  any  real  popular  demand  for  the  use  of 
silver  dollars  as  currency. 
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I  submit  that  the  question  of  free  coinage  can  be  con¬ 
densed  into  two  propositions,  neither  of  which  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  assailed  by  the  advocates  of  silver,  and  those 
propositions  are :  first ,  the  country  never  has  wanted,  and 
does  not  now  want  silver  dollars ;  and,  secondly ,  if  it  did, 
there  is  now  in  the  Treasury,  without  considering  the  silver 
dollars  stored  in  the  Treasury,  bullion  enough  to  coin  more 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  silver  dollars,  or 
nearly  three  times  as  many  silver  dollars  as  have  ever  been 
in  circulation  in  this  country  at  any  one  time. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  where  is  the  argument  for  free 
coinage  ? 

SOUND  MONEY. 

I  have  been  asked,  “what  is  sound  money?”  I  reply 
that  sound  money  is  of  only  one  of  two  possible  kinds  : 
first,  that  whose  market  value  as  a  commodity  is  equivalent 
to  its  face  value  as  money ;  or,  second ,  that  which  is  repre¬ 
sentative  in  its  character,  and  having  little  or  no  market  value 
as  a  commodity,  is  convertible  at  par  into  money  of  the  first 
kind.  It  is  obvious  that,  within  the  terms  of  this  definition, 
gold  alone  is  sound  money  of  the  first  kind,  and  legal  tender 
notes,  National  bank  notes,  and  the  money  of  small  change, 
subsidiary  silver,  nickel,  and  copper  coins,  are  sound  money 
of  the  second  kind.  It  is  also  obvious,  that  so  long  as  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  able  to  redeem  its  silver 
dollars  in  gold  at  par,  those  silver  dollars  are  sound  money  of 
the  second  kind,  for  their  monetary  value  is  dependent,  not 
upon  their  market  value  as  bullion,  but  exclusively  upon  their 
convertibility  at  par  into  gold.  It  is  also  obvious  that  as 
money  of  the  second  kind,  representative  money,  silver 
dollars  are  more  bulky,  more  inconvenient  to  handle,  more 
costly  to  produce,  and  no  more  effective  than  notes.  It  is 
also  and  equally  obvious,  that  if  silver  were  to  be  admitted 
to  free  coinage  at  the  legal  ratio  of  16  to  i,  under  the  inde¬ 
pendent  action  of  this  Government,  it  would  not  be  possible 


for  this  Government  to  continue  to  redeem  its  silver  dollars 
at  par  in  gold,  and  such  silver  dollars  would,  therefore,  not  be 
sound  money. 


HONEST  MONEY. 

I  have  been  asked,  “  what  is  an  honest  dollar  ?  ”  That  is 
a  question,  which  can  be  answered  in  the  shortest  possible 
way.  An  honest  dollar,  like  an  honest  man,  is  that  which 
does  not  pretend  to  be  that  which  it  is  not.  (Long  and 
continued  applause.)  A  silver  coin  which  pretends  to  have 
a  bullion  value  of  one  dollar,  and  which  has  a  bullion  value 
of  only  fifty  cents,  is,  therefore,  not  an  honest  dollar.  A 
forcible  illustration  of  this  view  occurred  in  my  experience 
some  years  ago.  Not  very  long  after  the  Bland  Bill  was 
passed,  I  had  occasion,  in  the  line  of  my  duty,  to  visit  a 
prisoner  in  the  penitentiary.  I  went  into  his  cell,  and  I  said 
to  him,  “  Well,  my  man,  how  did  you  happen  to  come 
here?”  He  replied,  “I  was  sentenced  to-day  before  Judge 
Butler  in  the  United  States  Court,  and  I  was  sent  here  for 
doing  just  that  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  doing  now,  for  I  have  been  issuing  silver  coin  whose  face 
value  considerably  exceeded  the  value  of  the  bullion  in  it.” 
(Merriment.)  Now,  gentlemen,  do  you  want  to  put  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  position  of  counter¬ 
feiting  its  own  coin  ? 

I  have  now  perhaps  said  enough  in  the  way  of  argument 
in  support  of  the  resolution,  which  simply  expresses  that 
which  is  the  judgment  of  the  business  world  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  that  which,  depend  on  it,  gentlemen,  will  be  the 
judgment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  upon  this  subject, 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  throughout  their  whole 
history  have  been  honest  and  true.  They  may  be  misled 
for  a  time  by  the  arts  of  demagogues,  but  in  the  long  run  the 
right  triumphs,  and  on  this  question,  as  on  every  other,  the 
right  will  finally  triumph.  (Applause.) 
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THE  RECORD  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY. 

Now  I  have  somewhat  to  say  as  to  the  record  of  the 
Republican  party  on  this  subject.  That  it  could  be  supposed 
that  a  party  whose  whole  history  has  been  identified  with 
the  doctrine  of  sound  money  could  go  wrong  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  very  surprising.  What  party  was  it  that  drove  out  of 
existence  the  depreciated  currency  of  the  State  banks  and 
substituted  for  k  the  currency  of  the  National  banks,  so  that 
no  man  now  ever  looks  at  a  note  to  learn  what  bank  issued  it, 
for  he  knows  that  the  credit  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  behind  that  note.  The  Republican  party 
gave  us  that  system.  What  party  was  it  that  carried 
through,  against  Democratic  and  Populistic  opposition,  the 
restoration  of  specie  payments  ?  The  Republican  party. 
The  party  that  conferred  those  blessings  upon  the  people  is 
now  asked  to  sully  its  record  by  sanctioning  the  issuing  of  a 
dishonest  currency,  a  currency  under  which  labor  will  get 
less  wages  than  it  is  now  getting ;  for  it  is  an  undisputed  and 
indisputable  fact  that,  throughout  the  whole  world,  wherever 
the  silver  currency  is  predominant,  there  labor  does  not  get 
its  just  reward. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  formal  deliverances  of 
the  Republican  party.  In  i860  the  convention  which 
nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  this  plank:  “  We  commend 
that  policy  of  National  exchanges  which  secures  to  the  work¬ 
ingman  living  wages,  to  agriculture  remunerative  prices,  to 
mechanics  and  manufacturers  an  adequate  reward  for  their 
skill,  labor  and  enterprise,  and  to  the  Nation  commercial 
prosperity  and  independence.” 

No  such  policy  of  National  exchanges  can  be  carried  into 
effect  if  the  free  coinage  of  silver  is  to  prevail. 

In  1864  the  convention  which  renominated  Mr.  Lincoln 
adopted  this  plank  :  “  That  the  National  faith  pledged  for 
the  redemption  of  the  public  debt  must  be  kept  inviolate 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  loyal  State  to 


sustain  the  credit  and  promote  the  use  of  the  National  cur¬ 
rency.” 

Can  the  credit  of  the  National  currency  be  sustained  and 
its  use  promoted  if  that  currency  is  to  be  debased  by  issuing 
without  limit  dollars  whose  bullion  value  is  but  half  of  their 
face  value  ? 

During  the  administration  of  President  Johnson  the 
Democrats  proposed  to  tax  the  United  States  bonds,  and  to 
pay  the  principal  of  those  bonds  in  greenbacks.  To  meet 
this  issue  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1868  which  nominated 
General  Grant  adopted  this  plank  :  “  We  denounce  all 

forms  of  repudiation  as  a  National  crime,  and  the  National 
honor  requires  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  in  the  utter¬ 
most  good  faith  to  all  creditors  at  home  and  abroad,  not 
only  according  to  the  letter  but  the  spirit  of  the  laws  under 
which  it  was  contracted.  *  *  *  That  the  best  policy  to 

diminish  our  burden  of  debt  is  to  so  improve  our  credit 
that  capitalists  will  seek  to  lend  us  money  at  lower  rates  of 
interest  than  we  now  pay,  and  must  continue  to  pay  so  long 
as  repudiation,  partial  or  total,  open  or  covert,  is  threatened 
or  suspected.” 

In  1872  the  Philadelphia  Convention  which  renominated 
General  Grant  adopted  this  plank  :  “  We  denounce  repudia¬ 
tion  of  the  public  debt  in  any  form  or  disguise  as  a  National 
crime.” 

If  the  Nation  were  to  pay  its  creditors  in  silver  dollars 
which  should  not  be  convertible  into  gold  at  par,  would  that 
be  anything  but  repudiation  ?  How  long  could  the  present 
low  rates  of  interest  continue  to  exist,  do  you  suppose,  if  this 
country  were  to  be  put  upon  a  silver  basis? 

In  1876  the  Cincinnati  Convention  which  nominated  Presi¬ 
dent  Hayes  adopted  this  plank  :  “  In  the  first  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  signed  by  President  Grant,  the  National  Government 
assumed  to  remove  any  doubts  of  its  purpose  to  discharge 
its  just  obligations  to  the  public  creditors,  and  solemnly 
pledged  its  faith  to  make  provision,  at  the  earliest  practicable 


period,  for  the  redemption  of  the  United  States  notes  in 
coin.  *  *  *  Commercial  prosperity,  public  morals  and 

National  credit  demand  that  this  promise  be  fulfilled  by  a 
continuous  and  steady  progress  to  specie  payments.” 

The  terms  “  coin  ”  and  “  specie  payments  ”  meant  then, 
and  mean  now,  payment  in  gold  or  in  that  which  is  conver¬ 
tible  into  gold  at  par. 

The  first  appearance  in  a  party  platform  of  the  Populist 
doctrine  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  is  a  plank  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Greenback  Convention  of  1880,  at  Chicago, 
as  follows  :  “  That  the  right  to  make  and  issue  money  is  a 
sovereign  power  to  be  maintained  by  the  people  for  the  com¬ 
mon  benefit.  *  *  *  All  money,  whether  metallic  or 

paper,  should  be  issued  and  its  volume  controlled  by  the 
Government  and  not  by  or  through  banking  corporations,  and 
when  so  issued  should  be  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts 
public  and  private.  That  the  bonds  of  the  United  States 
should  not  be  refunded  but  paid  as  rapidly  as  practicable, 
according  to  contract.  To  enable  the  Government  to  meet 
these  obligations  legal  tender  currency  should  be  substituted 
for  the  notes  of  the  National  banks,  the  National  banking 
system  abolished,  and  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  as  well 
as  gold  established  by  law!' 

That  was  the  first  entry  into  the  politics  of  this  country 
of  the  demand  for  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  and  it 
very  appropriately  came  from  a  Greenback  Convention ;  and 
with  equal  propriety  it  was  coupled  with  the  Populistic 
demand  for  an  income  tax.  The  Republican  Convention  of 
1880,  in  which  my  friend  Mr.  Wharton  Barker,  now  the 
head  and  front  of  the  free-silver  movement  in  this  city,  then 
took  so  distinguished  a  part,  did  not  concur  in  the  Populistic 
demand  for  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  On 
the  contrary,  that  convention,  true  to  the  traditions  of  the 
party,  adopted  a  conservative  plank.  It  recited  the  facts 
that  “  the  Republican  party  has  raised  the  value  of  our 
paper  coinage  from  38  per  cent,  to  the  par  of  gold.  It  has 
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restored  upon  a  solid  basis  payment  in  coin  for  all  the 
National  obligations,  and  has  given  us  a' currency  absolutely 
good  and  equal  in  every  part  of  our  extended  country.  It 
has  lifted  the  credit  of  the  Nation  from  the  point  where  6  per 
cent,  bonds  sold  at  86  per  cent,  to  where  4  per  cent,  bonds 
are  eagerly  sought  at  a  premium.  *  *  *  It  has  paid 

$888,000,000  of  the  debt,  and  by  renewing  the  balance  at 
lower  rates,  has  reduced  the  annual  interest  charge  from 
nearly  $151,000,000  to  less  than  $89,000,000.  All  the 
industries  of  the  country  have  revived,  labor  is  in  demand, 
wages  have  increased,  and  throughout  the  entire  country 
there  is  evidence  of  a  coming  prosperity  greater  than  we 
have  ever  enjoyed.” 

That  is  the  sort  of  prosperity  which  always  prevails  under 
a  Republican  administration. 

Talk  about  “  the  crime  of  1873  !  ”  What  was  the  crime 
of  1873  as  compared  with  the  enormity  of  the  crime  which 
was  committed  in  18S0  by  the  free-silver  advocates  of  to-day, 
such  as  my  distinguished  friend  Mr.  Wharton  Barker,  in 
advocating  the  election  of  that  great  statesman,  President 
Garfield,  and  in  endorsing  and  supporting  with  tongue  and 
pen  this  platform  that  I  have  read  to  you  ? 

In  1884  the  Chicago  Convention  which  nominated  Mr. 
Blaine  adopted  this  plank  :  “  We  have  always  recom¬ 
mended  the  best  money  known  to  the  civilized  world, 
and  we  urge  that  an  effort  be  made  to  unite  all  commercial 
nations  in  the  establishment  of  an  international  standard 
which  shall  fix  for  all  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver 
coinage.” 

That  is  to-day  the  position  of  the  Republican  party.  It 
advocates  an  international  standard,  but  that  is  as  far  as 
anything  can  be  from  the  advocacy  of  free  silver  under  the 
independent  action  of  the  United  States. 

In  1888  the  Chicago  Convention  which  nominated  Presi¬ 
dent  Harrison  adopted  this  plank  :  “  The  Republican  party 
is  in  favor  of  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  money.” 


In  1892  the  Chicago  Convention  which  renominated  Mr. 
Harrison  adopted  this  plank  :  “  The  American  people  from 
tradition  and  interest  favor  bimetallism,  and  the  Republican 
party  demands  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard 
money  with  such  restrictions  and  under  such  provisions,  to 
be  determined  by  legislation,  as  will  secure  the  maintenance 
of  the  parity  of  values  of  the  two  metals,  so  that  the  pur¬ 
chasing  and  debt-paying  power  of  the  dollar,  whether  silver, 
gold  or  paper,  shall  be  at  all  times  equal.” 

Those  words  are,  in  substance,  quoted  in  the  resolution 
which  is  before  you  to-night. 

That  platform  of  1892  also  states:  “The  interests  of  the 
producers  of  the  country,  its  farmers,  and  its  workingmen, 
demand  that  every  dollar,  paper  or  coin,  issued  by  the 
Government  shall  be  as  good  as  any  other.” 

There  is  not  one  word  in  these  expressions  of  the  party 
conventions  which  will  support  the  claim  that  the  Republi¬ 
can  party  has  ever  sanctioned  the  free  coinage  of  silver  by 
the  independent  action  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  absence  of  an  adequate  international  agree¬ 
ment  of  bimetallism.  On  the  contrary,  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  is  a  Populist  and  not  a  Republican  doctrine.  The 
Populist  Convention  of  1892  adopted  this  plank:  “We  de¬ 
mand  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  the 
present  ratio  of  16  to  1.  We  demand  that  the  amount 
of  circulating  medium  be  speedily  increased  to  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars  per  capita.”  And  as  the  necessary  corollary  of 
that  propositition,  that  Populist  Convention  demanded  “  an 
income  tax.”  The  Republican  party  went  to  the  country  on 
the  issue  thus  presented  to  the  people  as  between  its  plat¬ 
form  and  the  platform  of  the  Populists,  and  the  Republican 
party  ought  to  have  triumphed  then,  as  it  unquestionably 
will  triumph  in  1896.  (Applause.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  record  of  your  party.  I  ask 
every  man  who  votes  on  this  question  to-night  to  bring  him¬ 
self  face  to  face  with  the  question  :  Am  I  a  Republican,  or 
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am  I  a  Populist  or  a  Greenbacker  ?  And  to  say  to  himself, 
“  if  I  am  a  Republican,  I  propose  to  stand  by  the  platform 
of  my  party  ;  if  I  am  a  Populist,  or  a  Greenbacker,  I  propose 
to  depart  from  the  Republican  party  and  to  range  myself 
under  the  degraded  banner  of  silver  at  16  to  I  when  gold  is 
worth  32  to  1  of  silver  in  the  markets  of  the  world.”  That 
is  the  question  for  you  to  determine  to-night :  “  Are  you 
Republicans  or  are  you  Populists  ?  ” 

THE  LEAGUE  SHOULD  ACT. 

Now,  gentlemen,  but  a  word  more.  A  number  of  friends 
of  mine,  for  whom  I  have  the  most  sincere  respect,  have 
expressed  in  writing  and  otherwise  the  opinion  that  it  is  not 
desirable  that  the  League  should  take  any  action  upon  this 
question.  From  that  view  I  most  respectfully,  but  most 
emphatically,  dissent.  The  Union  League  is  not  only  the 
best  social  club  in  the  world,  but  it  is  also,  by  reason  of  the 
strength  and  of  the  representative  character  of  its  member¬ 
ship,  a  political  power.  It  is  Republican  in  principle  and  in 
policy.  It  has,  throughout  its  history,  been  accustomed  to 
lead,  and  not  to  follow,  in  the  expression  of  those  principles 
and  in  the  formation  of  that  policy.  It  was  organized  to 
perform  a  great  public  duty.  I  believe  that  that  public  duty 
is  not  yet  ended,  and  that  it  never  will  be  ended  so  long  as 
this  League  exists,  and  so  long  as  there  are  questions  affect¬ 
ing  the  public  welfare  to  be  brought  before  the  councils  of  the 
party.  Without  intending  any  disrespect  to  the  gentlemen 
who  are  members  of  political  conventions,  I  cannot  believe 
that  this  League,  constituted  as  it  is  of  the  leading  business 
men  in  this  great  city  of  Philadelphia,  should  abdicate  its 
independence  of  thought  and  action,  and  should  say  to  the 
active  politicians,  “  Do  in  your  conventions  whatever  you 
please,  we  will  slavishly  follow  you.”  I  do  not  believe  in 
that  doctrine.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  brains  in 
this  League  are  worth  much  ;  I  believe  that  the  character  in 


this  League  is  worth  much  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  brains 
and  the  character  in  this  League  ought  to  tell  the  Republican 
party,  when  the  Republican  party  is  in  a  dangerous  position, 
what  perils  it  ought  to  avoid,  and  what  course  of  policy  it 
ought  to  adopt.  (Tumultuous  applause.) 


THE  RECORD  OF  THE  LEAGUE. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  gentlemen,  that  I  should  remind 
you  of  the  history  of  the  League.  You  were  organized  for 
the  purpose  cf  aiding  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  suppressing  the  Rebellion.  You  have  again  and  again 
re-affirmed  your  devotion  to  the  principle  of  protection  ;  and 
I  do  not  remember  that  any  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Club,  who  are  now  inclined  to  object  to  your  sound 
views  on  finance,  have  ever  criticized  your  action  in  defending 
the  policy  of  protection.  You  have  always  been  a  political 
club  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  and  you  have  on  every 
proper  occasion  declared  your  views  on  questions  of  general 
and  public  interest.  On  the  iith  of  January,  1864,  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  War,  when  some  people  claimed  that  the 
War  had  not  been  carried  on  as  it  should  have  been  carried 
on,  and  that  the  great  President  of  the  United  States  had  not 
done  his  whole  duty,  and  when  dissension  was  rife  in  the 
party,  this  League  came  together  and  with  one  voice  de¬ 
clared,  “  We  renominate  Abraham  Lincoln  ;  we  do  not  wait 
for  any  convention  to  tell  us  our  duty ;  we  think  and  act  for 
ourselves,”  and  the  convention  of  the  Republican  party  rati¬ 
fied  your  action.  In  December,  1867,  you  nominated  General 
Grant  for  the  Presidency,  and  in  June,  1868,  the  Republican 
Convention  again  ratified  your  nomination.  On  the  18th  of 
October,  1870,  you  initiated  the  movement  for  a  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  in  this  State,  and  the  present  Constitution 
of  this  State  is  the  direct  result  of  your  action.  In  December, 
1868,  impressed  by  the  fact  that  political  corruption  was  then 
rife  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  you  proclaimed  the  necessity 
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for  the  enactment  of  a  registration  law,  and  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  enacted  the  law  which  had  been  drawn  by  a 
committee  of  your  members.  In  May,  1872,  you  renomi¬ 
nated  General  Grant,  and  in  the  following  month  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  party  again  ratified  your  nomination.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1893,  you  adopted  resolutions  declaring  it  necessary 
to  repeal  the  silver-purchasing  clauses  of  the  Sherman  Act 
of  1890,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  very 
same  gentlemen  who  object  to  your  action  to-night,  and  you 
never  did  anything  more  beneficial  than  that  from  a  business 
point  of  view  and  from  a  party  point  of  view.  If  that  action 
had  not  been  taken,  the  claim  would  have  been  made,  “  Oh, 
the  Democratic  party  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  this ;  the 
Republican  party  does  not  come  forward  and  take  its  share  of 
the  responsibility.”  I  repeat  that  the  action  which  you  unani¬ 
mously  took  on  that  occasion  was  an  exhibition  of  sound 
business  policy  and  wise  party  leadership.  There  are  many 
other  declarations  to  which  I  might  refer  in  the  records  of 
the  League,  but  I  shall  only  quote  further  as  applicable  to 
this  time  and  as  exactly  fitting  the  present  emergency  the 
statement  made  by  President  Pettit  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  League  on  December  1 1,  1893,  when  he  said  :  “  When 
it  comes  to  a  question  of  a  choice  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  when  it  comes  to  questions  of  great  National 
importance,  when  it  comes  to  questions  of  finance,  when  it 
comes  to  questions  of  tariff,  questions  of  currency,  when  it 
comes  to  questions  of  National  authority,  questions  in  which 
we  are  all  interested,  this  League  has  always  declared  itself 
and  taken  part.” 

Gentlemen,  it  is  right  the  League  should  act,  and  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  act  to-night  with  so  much  unanimity  and 
so  much  positiveness  that  your  voice* will  go  out  from  one 
end  of  this  country  to  the  other,  carrying  encouragement  to 
all  the  friends  of  sound  and  honest  money.  (Long  and 
continued  applause.) 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  POTTER. 

Hon.  William  Potter,  ex-Minister  to  Italy,  said  : — 

I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  admirable 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  has  been  so  ably 
presented  to  this  meeting  by  Mr.  Patterson.  I  agree  with 
him  that  it  is  most  important  for  the  Union  League  to 
enter  its  protest  against  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver  at  the  arbitrary  ratio  of  16  to  I.  If  we  will  look  into 
the  origin  of  our  financial  system  we  will  find  that  the  first 
American  coinage  law  was  based  upon  what  we  would  now 
call  “  Silver  monometallism/’  and  foreign  bullion  (the 
Spanish  silver  dollar)  was  against  the  protest  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  the  greatest  of  American  financiers,  made  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  value,  and  it  continued  to  be  so  until  the  country  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  In  1834,  with  the  express  purpose  of 
basing  our  currency  upon  the  best  standard  and  escaping  from 
the  evils  of  silver  monometallism,  the  ratio  was  so  changed  as 
to  make  gold  the  actual  standard  of  our  circulation,  and  from 
that  time  until  now  silver,  which  on  account  of  its  conveni¬ 
ence  is  best  adapted  for  small  change,  has  not  been  coined 
or  used  except  as  subsidiary  to  gold.  We  have  never  had 
bimetallism  (if  by  that  is  meant  the  general  use  of  the  two 
metals  at  a  fixed  ratio  settled  by  law).  No  Government  has 
ever  been  able  or  dared,  singly,  to  establish  it,  and  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  us  to  adopt  it  except  by  international 
agreement,  which,  if  secured,  is  not  certain  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  in  the  United  States  to¬ 
day,  where,  with  gold  as  the  standard,  we  have  at  present 
millions  of  silver  dollars  used  as  currency,  and  these  are 
good  for  their  face  value  because  of  the  gold  endorsement  of 
a  solvent  Government.  We  must,  therefor,  choose  either  to 
return  to  silver  monometallism,  and  with  opening  our  mint 
to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  drive  out  both  our  gold  and  our 
credit,  or  retain  our  present  unrivalled  standard  of  value — - 
gold,  and,  by  using  silver  as  we  now  do  as  a  subsidiary  and 
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convenient  coin,  thus  give  every  creditor  of  the  United 
States  the  right  to  demand  and  receive  in  payment  for  his 
debts  either  metal,  and  thereby  continue  to  possess  the  only 
bimetallism  possible  in  this  country  outside  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  agreement. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  PREJUDICE. 

In  spite  of  the  contrary  statement  of  the  silver  men  in 
seeking  for  standards  of  value,  we  must  take  either  the 
gold  or  silver  road,  and  no  sophistry  or  dream  about  future 
American  bimetallism  can  change  these  facts.  The  advocates 
of  free  silver  appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  the  many  by  saying 
that  gold  is  the  money  of  the  rich  and  silver  is  the  money 
of  the  poor.  This  is  the  same  Socialistic  and  false  argu¬ 
ment  used  by  the  free  trader  when  he  stated  that  protection 
was  making  the  rich  man  richer  and  the  poor  man  poorer. 
Protection  to  American  industry  is  protection  to  American 
labor,  and  benefits  every  one  in  this  country  ;  and  under  our 
present  financial  system  the  money  of  the  poor  is  the  same 
as  the  money  of  the  rich — gold.  Whenever  a  rich  or  poor 
man  takes  in  pay,  for  convenience,  a  piece  of  silver,  our 
Government  has  placed  a  gold  endorsement  upon  it  ’that 
makes  it  “  as  good  as  gold  but  this  endorsement  will  lose 
its  value  when  our  Government  is  compelled  to  attach  it  to 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  silver,  which  will  then  be  worth 
only  its  bullion  value,  which  to-day  is  about  fifty  cents  on 
the  dollar. 

An  eminent  authority  has  stated  that  the  value  of  money 
consists  only  in  the  facility  with  which  it  is  itself  redeem¬ 
able  in  the  things  that  it  will  buy,  and  the  best  money, 
therefor,  is  that  which  will  secure  in  exchange  the  greatest 
amount  of  goods,  not  only  here,  but  the  world  over,  and 
at  present  all  of  the  most  enlightened,  progressive  and 
wealthy  nations  know  “  gold  to  be  the  standard  for  the  best 
money.” 


A  PATRIOTIC  DUTY. 


It  is  therefor,  a  patriotic  duty  for  this  great  organization 
to  protest  against  legislation  which,  if  adopted  in  this  country, 
would  subject  free  government  to  the  righteous  contempt  of 
mankind.  Our  political  leaders  are  busy  striving  to  make 
combinations  that  will  elect  their  favorite  Presidential  candi¬ 
date,  thus  helping  to  secure  full  possession  of  place  and 
power.  They  are  insisting  that  no  discussion  should  now 
take  place  concerning  the  silver  question  for  fear  of  its  effect 
upon  certain  voters  in  the  Republican  party.  We  can  say 
to  these  gentlemen  that  the  next  President  can  be  elected 
without  the  assistance  of  leaders  ;  that  the  people  are  only 
waiting  for  the  day  to  arrive  when  they  can  cast  their  ballots 
against  a  National  Democracy  which  has  sold  even  its  poor 
birth  right  to  Populism,  and  for  a  man  who  will  boldly 
proclaim  Republican  principles,  the  corner-stone  of  which 
has  always  been  National  honor.  The  Republican  party  is 
always  strongest  when  it  stands  for  its  principles  without 
regard  to  expediency.  The  Union  League  should,  therefor, 
insist  on  the  free  discussion  of  the  financial  question,  and  on 

the  adoption  of  a  platform  which  shall  represent  Repub- 
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licanism,  and  not  place-seekers,  vote-getters,  and  Legislative 
traders ;  one  which  shall  call  for  sound  money  and  unim¬ 
paired  National  credit ;  protection  to  American  labor  and 
industrv  ;  civil  service  reform  and  restricted  emigration. 
With  these  we  can  win,  because  right  is  might,  and  we  can 
always  trust  the  people  of  this  country  in  a  crisis  to  know 
and  do  the  right. 

A  WORD  TO  THE  TIMID  ONES. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  •  a  word  to  those  timid  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  League  who,  while  not  favoring  free  silver,  con¬ 
sider  it  unwise  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  it,  preferring  that 
the  entire  matter  should  be  settled  next  year  by  the  National 
Convention  of  our  party.  Already  the  signs  of  the  times 
point  to  the  death  of  the  silver  heresy.  The  American 
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people  cannot  long  be  fooled.  A  small  portion  of  them  not 
understanding  the  subject,  and,  influenced  by  selfish  and 
visionary  leaders,  may,  for  a  time,  advocate  this  foolish 
scheme.  So  infants  have  stretched  out  their  hands  for 
the  moon  ;  so  children  with  salt  have  hoped  to  catch  the 
wary  bird,  and  so,  unfortunately,  many  of  a  larger  growth, 
under  the  teaching  of  demagogues,  who  have  enveloped 
them  in  a  fog  of  doubt,  have  been  taught,  and  for  a  time  have 
believed,  that  there  is,  through  silver  legislation,  a  royal  road 
to  wealth.  We  are  gathered  here  to-night  to  aid  in  dispell¬ 
ing  this  Populistic  fog,  and  while  public  opinion  is  slow  in 
asserting  itself,  the  agitation  of  the  free-silver  men  has 
caused  the  friends  of  sound  money  to  come  together,  and  in 
protesting  against  the  proposed  abasement  of  our  circulating 
medium,  point  out  the  fact  that  the  pathway  of  free  silver 
leads  to  National  dishonor.  Those  who  now  think  it  inex¬ 
pedient  to  discuss  this  question  will  shortly  see  their  error. 

WILL  SOON  RUN  ITS  COURSE. 

Free  silver  will  soon  run  its  course,  like  other  Populistic 
vagaries,  and  the  credit  for  its  defeat  will  belong,  as  it  should, 
to  the  Republican  party,  which  has  never  compromised  with 
State  rights,  slavery,  free  trade,  and  will  not  now  with  free 
silver.  This  League,  by  its  earnest  and  emphatic  protest 
against  an  attempt  to  ruin  the  credit  and  reputation  of  the 
United  States  before  the  world,  will  place  itself  as  of  old  at 
the  head  of  the  “party  of  moral  ideas,”  of  which  its  great 
political  foe,  Henry  Watterson,  only  a  week  ago,  in  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  stated:  “  They  (the  Republicans) 
have  faults  ;  still,  the  public  credit  and  honor  being  above  all 
considerations,  it  must  be  allowed  that  these  at  least  are  in 
no  danger  from  Republican  ascendancy.” 

I,  therefore,  very  gladly  second  this  resolution,  for  in  spite 
of  the  advice  of  expediency  I  consider  that  this  meeting  will 
pass  into  our  history  as  an  occasion  when  the  Union  League, 
as  the  real  leader  of  Republican  opinions,  has  had  the  wisdom 
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to  indicate  to  the  political  leaders  the  only  path  in  which  lies 
honor  and  victory.” 

INEFFECTUAL  ATTEMPTS  TO  POSTPONE  ACTION. 

Mr.  Abraham  Barker  objected  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  at  this  time,  and  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Renny- 
son,  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  but  the  motion  was  defeated  by 
an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  William  E.  Lockwood  also  objected  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  resolution  at  this  time. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  CHARLES  F.  WARWICK. 

Hon,  Charles  F.  Warwick,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
was  the  next  speaker.  He  said: — 

Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the  League: — When  I 
came  here  to-night,  I  thought  there  were  not  two  sides  to 
this  question,  and  since  I  have  heard  the  arguments  I  am 
convinced  of  it.  (Merriment  and  applause.) 

One  of  the  reasons  advanced  why  we  should  not  favor 
sound  money  at  this  time  is  because  some  of  the  leaders  of 
Democracy  have  taken  a  stand  in  support  of  it  and  have 
accepted  and  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party, 
those  principles  that  we  have  always  contended  for  as  shown 
in  the  declarations  of  our  party  platforms  and  the  legislation 
of  our  Congresses. 

It  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  boast  of  our  party  that  we 
stand,  and  always  have  stood,  for  honest  money. 

It  is  further  urged  that  the  League  cannot  afford  at  this 
time  to  be  pronounced  on  this  question,  that  we  should  wait 
and  watch  developments  to  find  which  way  public  sentiment 
is  running,  that  perhaps  as  a  matter  of  policy  our  party  can¬ 
not  afford  to  take  this  stand,  and  by  our  action  we  may 
commit  the  party  to  the  views  contained  in  the  resolution. 
These  are  arguments  that  appeal  to  our  fears,  but  not  to  our 
reason.  The  question  before  us  is  the  most  important  one 
that  seeks  settlement  to-day,  for  it  concerns  every  individual 
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and  affects  every  business  interest  in  the  land.  It  is  one 
that  must  be  met  without  fear  by  every  political  party  that 
expects  to  live  and  hopes  to  endure  in  the  future. 

So  much  mystery  has  been  thrown  around  the  question 
that  many  people  imagine  it  to  be  so  difficult  of  solution 
and  so  abstruse  and  abstract  in  its  nature,  that  they  dread  to 
undertake  its  study,  and  consequently  leave  its  consideration 
and  settlement  to  others. 

A  question  of  such  grave  importance  calls,  of  course,  for 
most  careful  consideration,  but  if  we  dismiss  the  idea  of 
mystery  we  will  find  that,  like  all  other  practical  questions, 
it  rests  mainly  on  honesty  and  common  sense. 

Theorists  and  visionaries  have  done  much  to  mystify  and 
befog  the  question,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  truth 
cannot  be  reached  and  why  we  cannot  reach  it. 

Some  of  the  leaders,  at  least  in  the  Eastern  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party,  are  in  favor  of  sound  money,  as  we  are. 
They  have  learned  something  by  experience. 

If  both  parties  stand  on  the  same  platform,  in  so  far  as 
this  issue  is  concerned,  it  will  be  eliminated  from  mere  politi¬ 
cal  discussion  in  the  next  National  campaign,  and  the  sooner 
we  get  both  parties  on  the  right  of  this  question  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  interests  of  the  entire  country. 

When  we  return  to  prosperous  times  and  have  reached 
favorable  trade  conditions  this  question  will  settle  itself, 
unless  parties  in  the  meantime,  to  secure  temporary  advan¬ 
tage,  pledge  themselves  to  the  enactment  of  legislation  or 
the  adoption  of  those  principles  that  will  unsettle  values  and 
disturb  the  true  financial  policies  of  the  country. 

In  turning  back  the  pages  of  history,  we  find  that  during 
the  war,  when  the  nation  was  in  the  throes  of  rebellion,  while 
the  enemy  was  thundering  at  the  gates  of  the  capitol,  the 
Democratic  party,  standing  on  what  it  termed  constitutional 
grounds,  objected  to  the  power  that  was  being  exercised  by 
the  Government  in  the  issuance  of  paper  money  upon  the 
faith  and  credit  of  the  Nation.  This  was  at  a  time  when 
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the  Republic  was  despaired  of  and  when  necessity  knew 
no  law. 

Upon  this  narrow  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  they 
stood  in  opposition,  and  claimed  that  the  Government  had 
no  right  “  to  make  ”  money,  but  that  its  power  was  confined 
within  the  language  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution  “  to 
coin  ”  money,  and  that  the  issuance  of  greenbacks,  mere 
paper  promises  to  pay  based  upon  the  credit  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  was  not  following  the  mandate  of  the  Constitution. 
When  the  war  was  over  and  we  were  at  peace  and  our  pros¬ 
perity  was  growing,  then  the  Democratic  party  abandoned 
its  constitutional  position  and  clamored,  not  for  the  coinage 
of  money,  but  for  the  issuance  of  more  greenbacks.  Such 
was  the  inconsistency  of  the  Democratic  party. 

By  wise  and  discreet  management,  we  at  length  announced 
to  the  world  that  we  intended  to  resume  specie  payments, 
and  a  date  was  fixed  for  resumotion.  The  Democratic 
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party,  apparently  for  sheer  opposition  and  without  reason, 
as  was  subsequently  shown  by  events,  solemnly  declared 
that  we  could  not  by  any  possibility  do  that  which  we 
ultimately  accomplished.  Its  leaders  predicted  the  disar¬ 
rangement  of  the  commercial  and  trade  conditions  throughout 
the  country,  but  the  results  stood  in  contradiction  to  their 
prophecies. 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party 
to-day  declare  for  honest  money  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
following  the  example  of  their  party  in  the  past  and  from 
motives  of  sheer  opposition,  turn  our  backs  upon  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  our  party,  and  advocate  the  wrong  side  of  the 
question,  simply  because  some  of  our  enemies  have  at  length 
reached  the  truth. 

There  is  no  wise  party  policy  in  this  matter  unless  that 
policy  be  just  and  honest. 

To  j  uggle  with  this  question  is  cowardice.  We  are  face 
to  face  with  it;  we  cannot  jump  over  it;  we  cannot  crawl 
under  it,  nor  can  we  sneak  around  it.  The  issue  must  be 
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fairly  and  courageously  met,  and  that  party  will  win  in  the 
end  that  deals  with  it  honestly. 

Parties  cannot  avoid  their  responsibilities  any  more  than 
can  individuals. 

The  interests  of  the  country  rise  above  mere  temporary  party 
success.  Political  parties  are  formed  and  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  and  becoming  the  exponent  of  principles 
of  government,  and  giving  their  best  efforts  by  effective  organ¬ 
ization  to  secure  the  practical  application  of  those  principles. 

If  political  parties  are  to  wait  simply  to  discover  what 
popular  opinion  is  and  then  adopt  it,  regardless  of  its  justice 
and  right,  then  they  fail  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  their 
creation,  and  merely  become  the  means  to  reach  foolish  and 
perhaps  dangerous  ends. 

Parties  should  instruct  the  people  and  not  yield  for  a 
temporary  advantage  to  popular  madness. 

One  reason  I  find  given  to  me  on  every  hand  why  we  should 
not  declare  boldly  our  position  on  this  question,  is  that  by 
so  doing  we  will  estrange  the  silver  men  and  the  silver  States, 
and  if  we  hold  a  neutral  ground  the  silver  men  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  because  of  the  stand  recently  taken  by  some  of 
the  leaders  of  that  party  on  this  question,  will  come  to  us. 

Gentlemen,  there  can  be  no  trimming  on  this  issue.  We 
cannot  straddle  it ;  the  question  is  too  clearly  defined.  Our 
party  can  never  declare  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the 
arbitrary  ratio  of  16  to  I. 

The  safest  plan  is  to  meet  this  question  fairly.  The  people 
are  reading  and  coming  to  an  understanding  of  it.  Their 
common  sense  will  see  through  any  flimsy  argument  that 
may  be  made  to  mislead.  They  want  the  truth  and  they 
will  get  it.  You  cannot  fool  the  American  people  for  any 
length  of  time. 

When  I  came  to  this  meeting  I  expected  to  hear  some 
arguments  on  the  other  side.  I  have  heard  that  this  Union 
League  is  a  grand  organization  ;  that  there  are  only  204  mem¬ 
bers  living  to-day  who  came  into  the  club  in  1861  and  1863. 
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These  statements  I  do  not  doubt  and  will  admit,  but  they 
have  no  bearing  on  this  question. 

The  discussion  so  far  is  all  one-sided,  but  if  an  argument 
can  be  made  before  this  meeting  to-night  to  convince  us  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  this  League  to  argue  and 
pass  upon  this  resolution,  let  us  have  it. 

The  question  involved  is  one  that  rises  above  mere  party 
success  and  the  timid  interests  of  the  League.  It  is  a 
question  of  principle;  it  is  one  of  honesty;  for  in  my 
humble  judgment  the  Government  has  no  more  right  to 
debase  the  coin  than  a  rogue  has  to  clip  it. 

When  these  great  questions  come  up  for  consideration, 
“  to  perplex  and  dash  maturest  counsel,”  it  is  advisable 
sometimes  for  us  to  return  to  our  primers ;  to  go  back  to 
our  early  studies,  to  first  principles. 

I  am  not  going  into  an  extended  argument  at  this  time ;  I 
do  not  intend  to  give  a  dissertation. 

I  did  not  expect  to  have  an  opportunity  to  speak,  as  I  had 
made  every  arrangement  to  take  an  early  train.  Just  now  I 
am  a  suburban  resident,  one  who  breaks  up  meetings  by  an 
early  and  untimely  departure,  one  who  destroys  the  pleasure 
of  a  banquet  by  constantly  watching  the  clock  and  a  time 
table  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  company;  but  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  such  an  important  one  that  I  will  miss  the  train  rather 
than  an  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words. 

In  the  first  rude  conditions  of  society  exchange  was  a  matter 
of  barter  of  one  thing  for  another,  or  one  commodity  for  another. 

When  a  man  wanted  a  cow,  for  instance,  and  had  two 
sheep  to  give  in  exchange,  he  looked  around  for  a  man  who 
had  a  cow  and  was  willing  to  exchange  her  for  two  sheep; 
or  it  was  a  “  swap  ”  of  a  horse  for  a  bull,  or  an  ox  for  a  mule, 
or  a  plow  for  a  tent.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of  barter,  but  as 
society  developed,  as  population  increased,  as  wants  grew 
with  the  increase  of  population,  this  method  of  barter  was 
found  inconvenient  and  impracticable;  then  it  was  that  a 
medium  of  exchange  was  provided. 
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We  cannot  say  positively  when  gold  and  silver  or  the 
precious  metals  were  introduced  and  adopted,  but  it  was  at 
a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Now,  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt 
some  material  or  materials  that  had  much  value  in  a  small 
compass. 

Gold  and  silver  better  answered  the  requirements  than 
any  other  metals  ;  they  were  pure  and  did  not  rust,  took  an 
impression  and  retained  it,  were  easily  carried,  were  scarce 
and  hard  to  find,  and  represented  that  labor  of  production 
that  measures  every  value.  In  time  they  became  the  money 
of  the  civilized  world. 

From  the  very  beginning,  when  Governments  began  to 
issue  gold  or  silver  money,  it  was  the  intention  to  have  the 
real  value  of  the  coin  as  bullion  marked  upon  its  face.  It  was 
a  commodity,  a  thing  chosen  by  mutual  agreement  to  become 
the  medium  of  exchange,  and  as  such  had,  besides  its  function 
as  coin,  a  value  as  a  commodity,  for  it  was  still  the  exchange 
of  value  for  value. 

To  be  sure  kings,  absolute  in  power  and  arbitrary  in  the 
exercise  of  it,  changed  from  time  to  time,  at  their  own  sweet 
pleasure,  the  weight  of  the  coins  current  in  their  realms.  They 
did  this  to  increase  the  volume  of  currency,  and  to  enrich 
their  own  treasury  which  by  their  extravagance  or  ambition 
they  had  depleted. 

One  French  king,  during  the  course  of  his  reign,  changed 
the  weight  of  the  livre  so  often  that  in  business  transactions 
payments  were  made  by  weight  and  not  by  count.  The  money 
so  debased  lost  its  specific  character  as  coin  and  became  a 
commodity ;  it  was  virtually  a  return  to  the  original  system 
of  barter. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  coin  was  so  debased  that  in 
many  of  the  markets  of  Europe  the  merchants  carried  scales 
at  their  belts  to  weigh  the  coin  as  bullion  whenever  a  bargain 
was  effected. 

The  Government’s  impression  on  the  coin  was  a  lie  and  a 
fraud. 


Perhaps  the  scales  suspended  from  the  girdle  of  Shylock 
were  conveniently  there  to  weigh  the  flesh  of  Antonio  ;  he 
had  simply  transferred  their  use  from  the  Rialto  to  the  Court 
of  Venice. 

In  the  matter  of  the  debasement  of  coin,  the  history  of  the 
past  is  a  warning,  and  surely  our  Government  should  not 
do  that  which  in  a  king  or  a  tyrant  we  would  call  a  crime. 

So  long  as  you  use  a  commodity  as  the  medium  of  ex¬ 
change,  so  long  should  you  measure  as  closely  as  possible 
the  value  of  the  coin  by  the  market  value  of  the  commodity. 

Now  Governments  do  not  make  values ;  they  cannot  arbi¬ 
trarily  fix  them  ;  they  are  settled  by  commerce,  by  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand. 

The  Government  cannot  make  right  wrong  nor  wrong 
right,  cannot  make  that  which  is  honest  in  principle  dis¬ 
honest/nor  that  which  is  dishonest,  honest.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  bound  in  its  conduct,  as  are  individuals,  by  principles 
of  justice  and  plain-dealing.  It  may  pass  laws  that  will  lead 
to  the  application  of  dishonest  principles,  and  it  may  enforce 
obedience  by  its  process,  its  mandate  and  its  power,  but  the 
Government  in  truth  has  no  more  right,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  to  stamp  fifty  or  sixty  cents  worth  of  bullion  as  a 
dollar  than  a  man  has  to  pass  a  counterfeit  upon  his 
neighbor. 

You  may  argue  from  now  until  doomsday  but  you  can 
never  convince  yourself  that  the  Government  can  arbitrarily 
fix  values.  The  merest  tvro  will  admit  that  he  understands 
the  meaning  of  the  word.  Value  is  what  it  is,  not  what 
some  one  says  it  is.  The  Government  cannot  make  nothing 
something  any  more  than  it  can  make  fifty  cents  one  dollar. 
It  may  stamp  it  as  such,  but  that  does  not  make  it  such  in 
value. 

The  fiat  of  the  Government  may  give  it  life  for  a  while, 
but  the  day  of  reckoning  must  come  at  last,  the  books  of 
the  Government  must  in  time  be  balanced  and  her  promises 
must  be  kept ;  the  day  of  redemption  cannot  forever  be 
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postponed.  You  may  put  off  the  time  for  final  settlement, 
but  it  is  bound  to  arrive  ;  it  is  as  certain  as  fate. 

The  Government  may  exercise  legislative  power  and  mark 
a  fictitious  value  on  the  coin,  and  may  be  able  to  make  a  silver 
dollar,  irrespective  of  its  real  value,  equal  to  the  gold  dollar 
so  long  as  that  silver  dollar  can  be  exchanged  for  a  gold  dollar 
over  the  counters  of  the  Treasury.  If  it  rests  alone  on  the  credit 
of  the  Nation,  and  the  confidence  that  the  people  have  in  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  redeem,  how  long  will  that 
credit  last?  Only  so  long  as  the  ability  of  the  Government 
to  redeem  fifty  cents,  or  whatever  the  amount  may  be  in  the 
silver  coin,  by  the  payment  of  one  hundred  cents  in  gold. 
With  a  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  flooding  the  mar¬ 
ket,  at  an  arbitrary  ratio  of  16  to  i,  or  any  ratio  that  would 
not  properly  measure  the  value,  the  Government  in  time 
would  be  unable  to  redeem  with  gold,  confidence  in  her 
ability  so  to  do  could  not  be  maintained,  and  the  result  can 
easily  be  guessed.  The  loss  of  confidence  would  tax  the 
Government  beyond  her  ability  to  redeem. 

The  whole  world  could  bring  its  silver,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  under  such  a  law  as  is  proposed,  would  be  compelled 
to  coin  and  stamp  fifty  or  fifty-two  cents’  worth  of  bullion 
one  dollar.  This  would  be  without  any  charge  to  the  holder 
of  the  bullion,  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  and  the 
Government  would  become  responsible  for  the  redemption 
in  gold  of  every  coin  so  issued. 

If  the  matter  were  regulated  by  international  agree¬ 
ment,  the  case  might  be  different,  but  that  phase  of  the 
question  we  have  not  yet  reached,  and  it  is  not  before  us 
under  the  resolution.  I  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  say  in 
this  connection,  that  nations  are  so  dependent  upon  each 
other,  and  their  commercial  interests  are  so  interwoven,  that 
no  State  can  safely  ignore  the  true  market  values  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  world. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  arguments  made  by  some  of 
•  our  free-silver  friends,  the  Government,  in  some  mysterious 
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way,  as  if  by  the  aid  of  magic  or  alchemy,  can  turn  dross 
into  gold,  base  into  pure  metal.  Let  us  dismiss  all  such 
nonsense. 

When  the  Government  adopts  a  standard  it  should  be 
measured  by  the  value  of  bullion  as  a  commodity,  and  if 
there  be  two  metals  there  should  be  but  one  standard. 

A  true  standard  having  been  settled  upon,  and  that  stand¬ 
ard  having  been  gauged  by  the  laws  that  fix  values,  the 
Government  cannot  simply  by  her  stamp  impress  upon  fifty 
cents’  worth  of  bullion  the  value  of  one  dollar  and  at  the 
same  time  avoid  the  consequences  of  her  act. 

The  free-silver  men  further  urge  that  a  mere  increase  in 
the  volume  of  currency  induces  to  prosperity  and  of  itself 
stimulates  trade. 

The  volume  of  currency  to-day  is  amply  sufficient  to  meet 
every  demand.  Money  is  simply  the  medium  by  which 
exchanges  are  effected,  and  95  per  cent,  of  all  the  banking 
transactions  and  more  than  58  per  cent,  of  all  the  retail 
business  in  the  country  are  made  without  the  use  of  coin. 

Production,  supply  and  demand  are  regulated  by  and 
depend  upon  causes  other  than  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
currency. 

Mere  exoansion  of  the  circulating  medium  does  not  dis- 
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tribute  money  broadcast.  You  get  not  one  dollar  of  it  unless 
there  be  a  demand  for  your  labor  or  a  market  for  your 
wares. 

The  history  of  the  past  is  full  of  examples,  showing  that 
the  unlimited  issuance  of  cheap  money  induces  to  specula¬ 
tion  and  bankruptcy. 

Now,  what  is  the  resolution  before  us  for  consideration  to¬ 
night?  It  reads  as  follows  : — 

“The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  faithful  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  and  believing  it  to  be  the  settled  doctrine  of  the 
party  that  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  the  interest  of  its 
citizens  require  the  maintenance  of  a  National  currency, 
every  dollar  of  which,  whether  in  gold  or  silver,  shall  be  of 
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stable  value  and  of  equal  purchasing  power,  hereby  declares 
its  opposition  to  the  debasement  of  the  National  currency  by 
the  admission  of  silver  to  free  and  unlimited  coinage  at  the 
arbitrary  ratio  of  16  to  I.” 

What  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  this  resolution  ? 
Simply  that  we  shall  favor  the  maintenance  of  a  National 
currency,  every  dollar  of  which,  whether  in  gold  or  silver, 
shall  be  of  stable  value  and  of  equal  purchasing  power. 

Nobody  should  object  to  that  proposition  ;  it  answers  itself. 
We  want  a  stable  standard,  an  honest  value,  and  every  dollar 
in  silver  measured  by  that  single  standard  equal  to  every 
dollar  in  gold.  Is  it  possible  for  anyone  seriously  to  object 
to  that  feature  of  the  resolution  ?  Is  there  room  for  argu¬ 
ment  in  opposition  ?  If  you  believe  the  Government  can  issue 
fifty  or  seventy-five  cents’  worth  of  bullion  in  silver,  and  can 
mark  and  has  the  power  to  make  that  one  dollar;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  issue  fifty  cents’  worth  of  bullion  in  gold  and 
mark  that  one  dollar,  for  if  it  can  be  done  with  silver  it  can 
also  be  done  with  gold,  then  you  should  vote  against  this 
resolution.  But  if  you  do  believe  this,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
is  good,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  of  interest  to  us,  explain  by 
what  right  the  Government  can  do  it,  and  tell  us  what  ultimate 
benefit  is  to  result  from  such  a  plan. 

If  the  Government  can  take  fifty  cents’  worth  of  bullion 
and  with  its  die  impress  that  bullion  as  being  one  hundred 
cents,  when  in  fact  it  is  but  fifty  cents  in  real  value,  then  by 
the  same  process  of  reasoning  it  can  take  thirty,  twenty  cents 
worth  of  bullion  and  mark  it  one  dollar.  If  it  can  do  one 
it  can  do  the  other.  It  is  only  a  question  of  degree. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  free-silver  advocates  is  to  bring  pros¬ 
perity  by  creating  a  market  for  silver  and  increasing  the 
volume  of  currency,  the  latter  plan  must  be  the  better  of 
the  two. 

If  you  believe  this  should  be  done,  then  you  are  a  fiat- 
money  man,  pure  and  simple.  Values  are  of  secondary  con¬ 
sideration  when  applied  to  money,  and  if  the  value  of  coin 
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can  be  arbitrarily  fixed  irrespective  of  the  rules  and  laws  of 
trade,  you  are  but  one  step  from  token  money. 

In  the  matter  of  financial  fallacies  France,  during  the 
Revolution,  in  attempting  to  put  value  into  nothing  by  the 
fiat  of  the  Government,  will  give  us  many  warning  lessons. 

Do  not  refer  to  the  history  of  the  League,  but  come  to  the 
facts — the  marrow  of  the  question. 

It  is  one  hundred  cents  versus  fifty  cents,  or  sixty  or  seventy, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Both  coins  being  in  circulation  in  the 
channels  of  trade  and  bearing  the  same  stamped  value, 
will  not  in  time  the  more  valuable  coin  go  out  of  circula¬ 
tion  and  be  hoarded  or  sold  as  bullion? 

I,  for  one,  do  not  object  to  the  use  of  two  metals,  but 
what  we  have  a  right  to  insist  upon  is,  that  they  shall  have 
the  same  standard  value  and  therefore  the  same  purchasing 
power;  that  a ‘silver  dollar  shall  be  worth  as  much  as  a  gold 
dollar,  and  that  you  can  exchange  one  for  the  other  without 
loss  in  the  transaction,  both  measured  by  a  stable  single 
standard,  and  if  there  be  a  difference  in  the  intrinsic  value  it 
shall  not  be  so  great,  nor  the  issuance  of  such  currency  be 
so  large  in  volume,  as  to  prevent  the  Government’s  redemption 
at  all  times  of  dollar  for  dollar. 

When  a  coin  of  one  metal  appreciably  exceeds  in  value 
the  coin  of  another  metal  of  like  denomination,  what  is  the 
result?  As  I  have  already  said  above,  the  more  valuable 
passes  out  of  circulation  and  becomes  a  commodity.  It  is 
measured  then  as  bullion.  The  premium  upon  the  more  valu¬ 
able  coin  does  not  increase  its  intrinsic  value,  it  simplymarks 
or  shows  the  difference  between  the  two  coins,  measured  by 
their  real  value  or  by  the  true  standard  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
premium  upon  gold  is  not  an  appreciation  of  gold,  it  is  a  de¬ 
preciation  of  the  silver  coin  and  denotes  its  debasement  or 
depreciation  as  coin  to  the  amount  that  its  real  value  falls 
away  from  the  standard. 

When  fifty  cents’  worth  of  bullion  marked  one  dollar  comes 
in  contact  with  an  honest  dollar  holding  ioo  cents’  worth  of 
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bullion  within  its  rim,  the  more  valuable  coin  goes  out  of 
circulation  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  the  fifty  cents’ 
worth  of  silver  marked  one  dollar,  depreciated  as  a  coin, 
increases  in  price  every  pound  of  beef  and  every  bushel  of 
corn,  or,  as  the  past  has  shown,  the  prices  of  merchandise 
are  regulated  by  the  true  standard,  not  by  the  coin  stamp. 

The  resolution  under  consideration  objects  to  arbitrarily 
fixing  the  ratio  at  16  to  i,  if  that  ratio  be  not  measured  by  a 
stable  standard  and  allowing  at  that  ratio  the  free  and  unlim¬ 
ited  coinage  of  silver.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  gold  bullion  in  weight  is  worth  a  dollar,  and  sixteen 
times  that  much  silver  bullion  is  required  to  make  a  dollar, 
measured  by  the  same  standard  applied  to  gold;  in  other 
words,  if  a  silver  dollar  contains  sixteen  times  as  much 
weight  as  a  gold  dollar,  and  that  is  the  real  difference,  the 
honest  difference,  then  as  money  they  will  have  equal  pur¬ 
chasing  power ;  but  if  it  takes  twenty-five  or  thirty  times  as 
much  silver  bullion  to  make  a  silver  dollar  as  it  does  of  gold 
bullion  to  make  a  gold  dollar,  then  the  ratio  should  be  so 
fixed,  that  is,  they  should  be  as  close  to  each  other  in  intrinsic 
value,  measured  by  a  market  standard,  as  it  is  possible  to 
have  them. 

To  insist  upon  an  arbitrary  ratio  of  16  to  I,  when  in  truth 
it  ought  to  be  30  to  1,  is  to  stamp  a  value  on  the  silver  coin 
which  it  does  not  possess,  and  which  the  Government  in 
time  will  be  unable  to  redeem  at  its  face  value,  especially  if 
the  volume  of  currency  be  expanded  beyond  all  reasonable 
bounds  by  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  The 
resolution  simply  desires  an  honest,  a  safe  ratio. 

The  market  value  of  both  metals  is  readily  ascertained, 
their  value,  as  we  know,  depends  on  supply  and  demand  and, 
of  course,  is  greatly  enhanced  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
used  as  money,  both  fluctuate  in  price  as  do  all  commodities^ 
but  I  think  we  must  all  admit  that  the  coins  should  be  virtually 
the  same  in  value  if  they  are  to  have  equal  purchasing  power 
as  money,  and  without  this  equality  we  cannot  have  a  stable 
currency,  ready  to  meet  at  all  times  every  exigency. 
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If  the  Government  has  the  right  to  coin  a  silver  dollar 
worth  intrinsically  one-quarter,  one-third  or  one-half  what  it 
ought  to  be,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  power.  If  you  believe 
it  should  do  this,  vote  against  the  resolution  ;  if  you  do  not 
believe  it,  then  support  it  with  your  might.  The  very  fact 
that  the  ratio  is  fixed  at  16  to  I  shows  that  our  silver  friends 
admit  that  there  is  a  difference  in  value  between  the  metals, 
and  if  there  be  a  difference,  why  should  it  not  be  an  honest 
one  ? 

If  you  can  make  it  16  to  I,  and  that  ratio  is  wrong,  why 
not  make  it  io  to  I  ?  You  can  do  one  as  well  as  the  other. 

If,  then,  it  is  a  question  of  value,  let  it  be  an  honest  one ; 
if  there  is  to  be  a  standard,  let  it  be  a  real  one.  .  You  should 
not  apply  a  Chinese  shoe  measurement  to  any  of  our  money. 
You  cannot  force  full  value  into  a  short  dollar,  rather  let  us 
force  a  dollar  into  full  value.  Cheap  money  is  a  dangerous 
thing  for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the  rich.  Money,  like  credit, 
must  be  good.  A  dollar,  like  Caesar’s  wife,  must  be  above 
suspicion. 

The  argument  that  silver  is  the  money  of  the  poor  and 
gold  the  money  of  the  rich  I  do  not  admit,  but  even  if  it  be  so, 
the  poor  are  entitled  to  as  much  value  in  their  money  as  the 
rich,  and  to  increase  the  volume  of  silver  currency  beyond 
all  safe  proportions  by  free  coinage,  at  a  ratio  that  is  not  an 
honest  measure,  is  to  bring  the  day  when  the  Government 
will  be  unable  to  redeem,  with  full  value,  the  money  of  the 
poor. 

The  question  of  favoring  debtor  or  creditor  should  receive 
no  consideration  from  honest  men ;  neither  one  is  favored  if 
all  money  in  gold  and  silver  be  equal. 

The  man  who  votes  for  this  resolution  votes  for  one 
standard  in  value  and  gold  and  silver  coins  of  like  denomi¬ 
nation  equal  to  each  other  in  purchasing  power.  He  votes 
in  favor  of  a  sound  and  honest  currency.  If  outside  of  this 
question  he  considers  it  merely  from  a  party  standpoint,  then 
I  have  to  say  that  he  serves  his  party  best  who  serves  his 
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country  best,  and  in  view  of  history  he  is  a  better  Republican 
who  sustains  this  resolution  than  he  who  votes  against  it, 
because  the  latter  turns  his  back  upon  the  teachings,  the 
platforms  and  the  record  of  his  party. 

This  is  not  a  new  question.  It  comes  to  vex  in  every 
period  of  business  depression. 

In  times  of  epidemic  quacks  and  empirics,  with  easy  and 
speedy  remedies  to  health,  are  paralleled  in  times  of  panic 
and  business  stagnation  with  visionaries  and  theorists  who 
have  easy  and  speedy  ways  to  wealth. 

They  remind  us  of  the  man  who  has  a  plan  to  make 
everybody  rich,  while  his  own  poverty  stands  in  sad  but 
forceful  contradiction  to  his  scheme. 

In  hard  times  men  are  willing  to  grasp  at  anything  that 
promises  relief.  If  we  were  prosperous  the  fallacious  and 
dogmatic  propositions  that  are  receiving  attention  to-day 
would  be  laughed  out  of  court. 

The  free-coinage-of-silver  craze,  like  the  greenback  craze, 
will  have  its  day,  and  at  length  will  go  into  the  past  to  stand 
as  a  warning  and  a  lesson  to  future  generations. 

I  am  one  of  the  “  six-year-old  ”  members.  I  came  here  to 
learn.  I  came  for  information.  I  came  to  be  taught  by  those 
who  profess  to  have  carefully  considered  the  free-silver  side 
of  this  question.  I  came  not  for  disputation’s  sake.  I  came 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  but  lo  and  behold,  I  am  met 
not  with  facts,  with  history,  with  argument,  but  with  an 
appeal  to  go  slowly  to  consider  the  political  interests  of  the 
League  and  to  do  that  which  my  judgment  tells  me  is  wrong. 
Why,  the  very  face  of  the  coin  itself,  the  very  lips  of  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty,  stamped  there  by  the  Government,  cry 
out,  “  Barker  is  wrong.” 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  Mayor  Warwick’s  speech,  the 
resolution  as  moved  by  Mr.  Patterson  was  put  and  was 
adopted,  there  being  very  few  votes  in  the  negative. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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